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Colorsnap 35 camera. Just dial the weather 
on this precision 35 mm. camera to get colour 
pictures full of brilliant detail. Top quality 
‘Anaston’ lens. £10.15.1d. 

Bantam Colorsnap camera. For fewer 
exposures at a loading—takes ‘Kodachrome’ film 
in 8- or 12-exposure rolls. £9.11.10d. 
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Snap to be proud of. Here is one of a fine set of 
pictures that Herbert Spencer took in Brittany 
with his Kodak “Colorsnap’ camera. 


Essex innkeeper finds colour so 
easy with his new Kodak camera 


And here he 1s catching the colour of a 
Brittany scene with his Kodak ‘Colorsnap’ camera 


The fishing fleet’s in and Herbert 
Spencer, landlord of the Old 
Chequers, Barkingside, snaps a 
Breton quayside scene with his 
Kodak ‘Colorsnap’ camera. It’s 
Herbert’s first shot at colour, but 
“it’s as easy as drawing a pint”’ he 
says. And he certainly got a 
wonderful crop of colour snaps 
from his happy French holiday. 

You’ll find colour easy, too, with 
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the ‘Colorsnap’ camera and ‘Kodak’ 
colour film. You can take colour 
slides, colour prints and, of course, 
black-and-white pictures. Choose 
from two models of “Colorsnap’ 
cameras. See them at your Kodak 
dealer’s today. 

Kodak films for the ‘Colorsnap’ 
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*KODACHROME’ film for colour slides 
*KODACOLOR’ film for colour prints 


And, of course, the famous ‘Kodak’ black- 
and-white films. 
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Reading to chill your spine and raise your hair is one 
thing: hearing sudden bumps and groans of anguish in 
your own home is another that will certainly follow if 
your wife trips over the Baskerville hound lying dog- 
eared in a corner or finds the House of Usher fallen in 
the middle of her housework. Then she’s liable to turn 
your spectres out lock, stock and barrel —and no pol- 
tergeist could compete with that! Keep your family 
phantoms harmless (and unharmed) in a Minty book- 
case. Neat and elegant, with sliding glass doors to keep 
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There’s something special about a Wolseley 15/60 
holiday. Perhaps it's the brisk acceleration and effortless WISELY 


high cruising speed. Or the unrestricted 4/5 seater luxury —-BUY 
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Our films give Instant Interest free in every can 


All 200-odd of them—you just serve them up 
to a discerning audience in a darkened room, 
and leave the mixture of interesting subjects, 
cinematic material and technical know-how 
to do the rest. 


Three of our new films (all with Instant 
Interest) are: ‘The Revealing Eye’, a film 
particularly suitable for film societies, because 
it shows how scientific discovery has been 
aided—even, at times, made possible—by 


Write for the catalogue ‘SHELL FILMS’ 


SHELL INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED, NO. I KINGSWAY, LONDON, WC2 
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also free, can be obtained from Shell 
International Petroleum Company Limited, 
No. 1 Kingsway, London, WCa. 
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The 
Amazing Potentialities 
of Memory 


LiTTLe thought when J arrived at my friend Borg’s house 


-THE GEOGRAPHICAL 


| 


that I was about to see something truly extraordinary, | 


and to increase my mental powers tenfold. 


He has asked me to come to Stockholm to lecture to the _ 
Swedes about Lister and other British scientists. On the 


evening of my arrival, after the champagne, our conversa- 
tion turned naturally to the problems of public speaking and 


to the great labour imposed on us lecturers by the need to 


be word perfect in our lectures. 


Borg then told me that his power of memory would ) 


probably amaze me—and J had known him, while we were 
studying Jaw together in Paris, to have the most deplorable 
memory! 

So he went to the end of the dining-room and asked me 
to write down a hundred three-figure numbers, calling each 
one out in a clear voice. When I had filled the edge of an old 


newspaper with figures, Borg repeated them to me in the | 


order in which I had written them down and then in reverse 
order, that is, beginning with the last number. He also allowed 
me to ask him the relative position of different numbers: for 


example, which was the 24th, the 72nd and the 38th, and I | 


noticed that he replied to all my questions at once and without 
effort, as if the figures which I had written on the paper had 
heen also written in his brain. 

I was dumbfounded by such a feat and sought in vain 
for the trick which enabled him to achieve it. My friend 
then said: “The thing you have just seen and which seems so 
remarkable is, in fact, quite simple; everybody has a 


memory good enough to do the same, but few indeed can 


use this wonderful faculty.’ 

He then revealed to me how I could achieve a similar feat 
of memory, and I at once mastered the secret—without mis- 
takes and without effort—as you too will master it tomorrow. 

But I did not stop at these amusing experiments. I 
applied the principles I had learned in my daily work. I 
could now remember, with unbelievable facility, the lectures 
I heard and those which I gave myself, the names of people 
I met—even if it was only once—as well as their addresses, 
and a thousand other details, which were most useful to me. 


Finally, I discovered after a while that not only had my — 


memory improved, but that I had also acquired greater 
powers of concentration; a surer judgment—which is by no 
means surprising since the keenness of our intellect is primarily 
dependent on the number and variety of things we remember. 


If you would like to share this experience and to possess © 
those mental powers which are still our best chance of | 


success in life, ask C. I. Borg to send you his interesting 
booklet The Eternal Laws of Success—he will send it free 
to anyone who wants to improve his memory. Here is the 
address: C. I. Borg, c/o Aubanel Publishers, 14 Highfield 
Road (Rathgar), Dublin 6, Ireland. 


Write now—while copies of this booklet are still available. 
L. Conway. 
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WOULD YOU 


OF course you would not refuse help. 
But speedy practical measures backed by 


experience are often called for. 
Wherever there is need The Salvation 
Army stretches out a ready hand. Its 
homes for the aged, for children, for 
unmarried mothers, hostels for homeless 
men and women and Goodwill Centres, 
serve as an essential cause. 

But you can help. Gifts and bequests are 
vital to maintain the work. 


Please send to The Salvation Army 
113 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


Comprehensive information on our work is given 
in the booklet ‘“‘Samaritan Army” which will be 
gladly sent on request. 
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Stripping away the blackboard jungle 


HERE are days when the jungle seems really close, 
7 cee on the chattering has an anthropoid undertone 
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may well be a Local Head Office—and we do mean local. The idea of a company 
making major decisions from a building somewhere in London, far removed from so 
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To have money invested in 

Stock Exchange securities is one thing; 
to acquire the specialised knowledge 
necessary for their proper management 
is quite another. There is, however, 

no need to continue at such a 
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experienced investment management 
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personal requirements are always 
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Manager of the Trustee Department. 
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by WILLIAM SANSOM 


'Let us first complicate the issue with a red 
herring, with Finland’s old misnomer as an 
_orient-gate, the Stamboul of the North; and with 
|}red minnows, the fact that in Helsinki live many 
' Turkish fur dealers beside the commonplace fir 
; merchants, and the fact that the unusual Finnish 
‘language has problematical affinities with 
Turkish. 
None of this matters much. It would be an 
erratic detective who discovered an ottoman in 
every Finnish attic (‘Observe the nomenclature 
of the second largest town—Turkuw’). But it is a 
pointer to the amount of oddity and near- 
imponderable that mystifies the surface Scandi- 
/navian atmosphere of Finland with strange 
/ strong charm: with the romance of the occasional 
droshky, with the wistful conservatories and 
fretted white woodwork of Chekhovian villas, 
'with greener than Sweden industrial cities re- 
' flected in limpid lakes, with a worse than Erse 
language revived in the last century for the 
successful usage of today, with the best archi- 
tectural and decorative aesthetic in the whole of 
‘non-Latin northern Europe, with the onion- 
bulbs of the Orthodox Cathedral and the leaning 
gilded tombstones of the old Russian cemetery 
‘in Helsinki; and so on, and with a people silent 
as a forest one day and talking their heads off the 
| next. 
' Jt must be our duty, then, to confuse rather 
| than elucidate some of the accompanying photo- 
| graphs. This in no contrary vein. Certainly there 
| are sausage-makers and engine-drivers, imagina- 
tive modern houses and dedicated youth (there 
are also delinquents in squashed sombreros, 
called Flathats). Finland is a forward-looking, 
booming little country. This is very well. But it 
does not explain why so many visitors fall in 
love with Finland. Many do, and nobody seems 
to know exactly why. There are Finnish qualities 
which are obviously admirable, like sisu, an 
idealistic capacity for endurance and hard 
slogging work bred of the isolation of great 
forests and the repetitive invasion of armies from 


The Mystery of Finland 


This month the President of Finland is to pay an official visit to England, so 
we have asked William Sansom to give an impression of what is one of the least- 
known of all European countries. Mr Sansom’s latest book of travel writings, 


Blue Skies, Brown Studies, is to be published shortly by the Hogarth Press 


Sweden or Russia. And one may worship the 
marvellous work of modern architects—a result, 
they say, of a comparative lack of tradition to 
hold them back, but also, perhaps, a legacy of 
the thoughtful forests. One may appreciate the 
small white-clad army which sustained the weight 
of the Russian Bear in the Winter War of 1939- 
40. But none of this quite explains the infectious 
atmosphere, the brio and bright bounce of the 
Finnish air, the elusive twinkle of what at a 
second glance might seem simply and blankly 
Slav. 


A.J. Thornton 


Ciena Press 
(Above) The Senate Square, with its 19th-century church, is one of Helsinki’s focal points. 
(Below) The centre of Helsinki from the air. A very high proportion of the buildings are new. 
(Opposite) This large modern office block is known throughout the city as the ‘Car Palace’ 


All remaining photographs, except one, from Photo & Feature 
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Timber is Finland’s mainstay. During the war almost 
everything—from clothes to alcohol—had perforce 
to be made from wood. Since then, spurred by the 
need to provide goods to help pay war reparations to 
the U.S.S.R., industry was diversified and expanded: 
(above) food production is now second only to timber, 
and here is the finished article in a sausage factory. 
(Left) The Finns are almost amphibious; though fish- 
ing and shipping do not rank high in the statistical 
tables the men who work in them are much respected 


(Right) Soldiers in their white snow-camouflage. 
(Below) Students at a torchlight memorial service 


Since World War II, Finnish archi- 
tecture has attracted an ever-growing 
attention. This old country house 
(left) shows that the simplicity of 
line of modern buildings, such as the 
new single-storey flats in Helsinki 
(below), is based on tradition as well 
as theory. There are relatively few 
old buildings in Finland, owing to the 
extensive use of wood. This may be 
why there is no rigid line dividing 
engineering from ‘pure’ architecture; 
each borrows freely from the other. 
(Opposite) A bridge near Naantali 


The reason, then, must be sought in the sum 
total of many small matters. Like that statue of 
Tsar Alexander Il, an endearing case of a 
freedom-fighting subject people retaining the 
effigy of a foreign ruler, however much better 
than the others he was. Like the black or apple- 
green roofs of many of the houses. Like the tall 
fur hats of winter, and like the warm white 
nights of a green lakeside summer. Like the end- 
less discussion between waitress and customer of 
an item on the menu—both of them bewildered 
and bewitched (it will probably be something 
like smoked eel, which is served every day) as if 
problems of unusually pure mathematics were 
involved. Like the tales of real witchcraft or 
white magic still coming in from the remoter 
forests—healing by will-power, and willed tele- 
pathic communication. Like so much else, which 
elsewhere you might get piecemeal, but not 
all together. 

But less of love. Some facts. Finland has a 
population of rather more than 4,000,000, and a 
density in ratio with land area of 34:2 persons per 
square mile. And of one hundred and fourteen 
newspapers which appear at least twice a week, 
some sixty are dailies! Finland lies next-door to 
Russia: but remains politically independent. 
Quite free, but for a military pact and the usual 


trade agreements expected of close neighbours. 
The German devastation (on a bitterly large 
scale) of the last war has long been repaired; sisu 
put up bright new cities in record time. The dis- 
placed population of those districts of Karelia and 
the Viipuri neck which Russia annexed have been 
absorbed into other Finnish areas, like the new 
American-looking city of Lahti. Yet however 
quickly the Finns build, there is still a housing 
problem: and a ‘house full’ problem in places of 
entertainment like restaurants and dance-halls— 
get there early, it is the one discomfort that faces 
the innocent visitor. Since Russian war repara- 
tions demanded manufactured goods, new 
industries had to be set up, and thus the ill wind 
blew good, with an industrial pounce forward. 
Also the Peace Treaty limits Finnish armament 
manufacture, with a consequent lightening of the 
kind of burden borne by the budgets of more 
happily, they say, placed countries. 

Finland, with its northern Lapps, its western 
Swedish Finns (10 per cent of the population) 
and its Russian marches, seems on the map to be 
tucked away. But like everywhere else, it is coming 
nearer: both because of more regular and pro- 
gressively cheaper air travel, and because it is 
moulding itself on patterns from the Scandinavian 
west. 


The Savage Amazon 


Many people who have seen Walt Disney’s 
Jungle Cat must have wondered how such 
a film is made. In fact the circumstances 
are at least as hazardous as those of many 
a geographical expedition; while the film 
itself is an admirable geography lesson 


WITHIN the million square miles of dense, un- 
mapped jungle which fills the Amazon basin is 
one of the last strongholds of animal life in its 
wild and uncontrolled state. When Walt Disney 
gave his producer-director, James Algar, and 
three cameramen the job of filming the sequences 
for Jungle Cat, he knew it would be long, 
dangerous and expensive, but that the result 
would be a nature film of unusual vividness and 
excitement. 

All three cameramen were photographers of 
wild life, experienced in stalking animals in their 
natural surroundings. Two of them, James 
Simon and Hugh Wilmar, had just finished 
filming White Wilderness along the Arctic 
Circle, also under Algar’s direction; and the 
third, Lloyd Beebe, joined them from the other 
end of the world, the Antarctic, where he had 
been doing work for the United States Navy. The 
drastic adjustment they had to make from wind- 
swept snowfields to the steaming heat of the 
Brazilian jungle was only the first of many 
difficulties they had to face. 

Disney’s production manager, Erwin Verity, 
had earlier spent two months along the Amazon 
investigating possible locations. Travel through 
the vast areas overgrown with vegetation was 
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virtually impossible except along the water- 
courses. Only the palest shafts of sunlight 
filtered down through the treetops to the floor 
of the jungle, where most of the action they 
wanted to photograph could be expected to take 
place. The dense tangle of giant palms and other 
tropical trees was festooned with creepers and 
orchids. The overpowering humidity sapped the 
men’s energy and spoiled their film; fungus ate 
the glue out of their camera lenses; there 
were poisonous reptiles everywhere; the smallest 
cuts became infected; and primitive, hostile 
Indian tribes had to be avoided with the help of 
friendly Indian guides, whose language they 
had to learn. It was the tiny Kaboclos Indians 
who became their friends, guides and camera- 
bearers. 

In the wet season there were the constant 
rains, when almost all work had to stop, and 
floods. The Amazon would overflow its normal 
channels and flood the jungle floor for miles, 
reinforced by tides of up to fifty-four feet, 500 
miles up-stream. This great river-system carries 
more water to the ocean than any other in the 
world, and at flood-time it becomes a raging 
inland sea, a threat to all life, human and animal. 

But, most savage of all—and a danger 
deliberately sought—was the 
jaguar, the ‘jungle cat’ itself; 
40 the ruthless hunter hunted, and 
not with guns, but with the 


defenceless camera. 


After moving up to the edge 


of the jungle in lorries, the 


cameramen penetrated to its 


heart in motor-boats, and then 


in a dugout canoe. Finally they 
had to carry their cameras and 
equipment, helped by the Indian 
porters. 

“When we set up our equip- 
ment,’ they said, ‘eerie silence 
would prevail, until the strange* 
A. J. Thornton 


A black male Amazonian jaguar with his mate. Jaguars, unlike other cats, are fond of water 


All Ektachromes by courtesy of Walt Disney Productions 
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The jaguar’s coat is usually dappled 


Jaguar cubs are as playful and inquisitive as any domestic kitten 


Among the odder birds of the Amazon area of Brazil is the toucan 


White-faced monkeys. Amazonian animals are largely tree-dwellers 


One of the few creatures the jaguar fears is the grim emerald boa 


The jacaré is another of the jaguar’s more formidable adversaries 


A Four-eyed opossum. Opossums are among the few marsupials still common outside Australia 


(Right) The sloth, although it can move fast 
when necessary, has few means of self-defence. 
(Below) Lesser ant-eaters preparing for a fight 
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A jaguar eating a jacaré which it has just defeated in battle. This is not always the result, as the 
jacaré, though less agile than the jaguar, has powerful jaws and efficient armour-plating 


intruding human animals had. been appraised. 
Then the jungle would break out in the grunt and 
cry of animal gibberish as the business of life 
and death settled back to normal.’ 

Much of the film was shot with telescopic 
400 mm. lenses which brought an animal 320 
feet away to an apparent 20 feet from the 
camera. Close-ups of the less dangerous animals 
were taken with wide-angle, short-focus 10 mm. 
lenses. The work went on in this way for two 
years, until 295,000 feet of 16 mm. film had been 
exposed, raw material which would take 137 
hours to run off on the screen and from which the 
final film was slowly evolved under less precarious 
conditions. 

The beasts of the Amazon jungle were its stars, 
the magnificence of their life and the violence of 
their death its drama. There was the jacaré, or 
spectacled cayman, a South American kind of 
alligator; the collared peccary, the wild jungle 
boar, with its sharp tusks and desperate courage; 
the tamandua, the lesser ant-eater, with its 
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wicked talons; the giant ant-eater; the boa 
constrictor; monkeys and marmosets of every 
sort, silky, tufted, moustached; the iguana lizard; 
the parakeet, the toucan, the macaw; the pink- 
plumed scarlet ibis; the beaver-like capybara; 
the South American otter; the pirarocu, a giant, 
air-gulping fish; the tapir, distant relative of the 
rhinoceros; and the three-toed sloth. 

It is the jaguar that dominates the jungle scene, 
by its beauty and by its ferocity. It is absolutely 
fearless, and probably the most bloodthirsty 
hunter of all, stalking and killing for the thrill 
of it, not needing hunger to spur its cruelty; in 
this it resembles the leopard of Africa. The 
jaguar seems to have no fear of water; unlike 
most cats, it plunges into a stream without 
hesitation, sometimes chasing its prey, yet some- 
times just for the joy of a cooling bath. 

This was a splendid creature, a strange and 
terrible cat indeed, that these men recorded in a 
film which makes the green depths of the jungle 
a reality for all of us. <: 


{The City That Gave its Name. 
to the Bible 


by PETER FENWICK 


. 


pee afternoon we had been scrabbling in the 
earth cliffs; now, with the sun setting over 
the Mediterranean a few feet away, we were 
comparing our finds over a glass of wine. Mine 
were four large pieces of glazed pottery and 
several fragments of a Roman lamp; no more. 
My companion and guide, Elias, spread three 
coins on the table. Although green with age, all 
were clearly distinguishable. One showed a 
temple, another a sailing ship, the third a man’s 
head. He sensed my envy and laughed. 

‘Don’t be disappointed,’ he said. ‘No visitor 
to Byblos ever finds much. We locals have all the 
luck. Why, not even the archaeologists with their 
years of patient digging have found one tenth of 
what one of our women discovered by complete 
accident.’ 

After a violent spring storm this woman, he 
told me, was collecting firewood on the beach. A 
sudden shower sent her scurrying for shelter, and 
she entered a hole in the cliff she had never 
noticed before. It was the entrance of a long shaft 
into the rock which'she followed for a hundred 


All photographs by the author 


yards or more. Then, to her astonishment, it 
opened out onto a subterranean room lined with 
gold leaf, and containing a stone tomb filled 
with all kinds of gold and precious ornaments. 
With true Phoenician instinct she concealed her 
find until she had taken what she could. Then, 
having informed the authorities, she emigrated 
to the United States, to return a few years later 
a very rich woman. 

“What fantastic luck,’ concluded Elias wist- 
fully. ‘Today she owns the best vineyards around 
Byblos.’ But the sun was down, and the wine was 
in his eyes; I could not tell if it was also in his 
story. 

Truth or fable, his story suggests the richness 
of what lies in these few acres of Mediterranean 
coastland. For Byblos is the oldest continuously 
inhabited town in the world; it has given its 
name to the Bible; and it possesses the first 
example of alphabetic writing. It is a town where 
the visitor can in the space of a few hours watch 
as history unfolds; beginning with neolithic man 
7000 years ago, through the Bronze Age, when 
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Byblos was at the height of its prosperity (Tyre 
and Sidon were as yet no more than simple 
fishing villages) until, having viewed the ruins 
and remains of three further millennia, he arrives 
breathless at the present day. A town, indeed, 
where Crusader and even Roman buildings can 
reasonably be considered modern. 

The first inhabitants of Byblos were fishermen, 
and their village was little more than a rude 
collection of stone huts built on a small promon- 
tory beside a natural harbour. Nevertheless the 
outlines of the houses remain. In the floors I saw 
burial jars, with the bones of the dead well 
preserved. A macabre custom to us, yet curiously 
sympathetic; the dead, being buried in the family 
home, were thus supposed to be able to continue 
to participate in the family life. My own impres- 
sion was of a dormitory of dead, in no way 
sinister; of box-like one-roomed houses, row 
upon row, emphasizing the extreme simplicity of 
their lives. Yet these remains covered two 
thousand years, as long as our Christian era. 
They witnessed man’s greatest revolution, the 
development of an agrarian society. They first 
made use of the newly found concepts of plant 
and animal husbandry, of landownership and 
food storage, which in turn led to the possibility 
of professional specialization. 

But it was not until the Early Bronze Age, 
about 3000-2150 B.c., that Byblos developed into 
a town in the true sense of the word, with 
organized defences and an established form of 
government. It was during this period that the 
Phoenician merchant, sailing out on the ship 
depicted on Elias’s coin, assumed a dominating 
position in Mediterranean trade. Byblos became 
internationally famous as a commercial and 
especially as a religious centre, and its first temple 
(in part reconstructed by archaeologists) was 
built; though to me it resembled nothing so much 
as sheep-pens, and it was the only thing in all 
Byblos which opened no door to the past. It is 
also from this time that the extraordinary 
Phoenician walls, in places 130 feet thick, date. 
Every time the walls showed signs of disrepair 
or decay the Phoenicians covered them with 
earth and built anew; the process went on for 
1500 years, during which six new layers were 
added. 

For the next eighteen centuries Byblos 
struggled along, commercially strong but mili- 
tarily a pawn among the great powers. Now it 
was conquered by an invader from beyond the 
mountains—Hittites, Assyrians or Persians— 


now it enjoyed a period of independence, now it 
gave allegiance to the Pharaohs of Egypt. At the 
beginning of this period the Obelisk Temple was 
built. Here one finds a strange gathering of stone 
Obelisks dedicated at different times by a pious 
king or minister to the god Reshef. The general 
effect, as Sir Julian Huxley has written, ‘is one of a 
savage forest of primitive stone pillars, suggesting 
phallic worship on the one hand and blood 
sacrifice on the other’. At dusk the colour of the 
Obelisks turns from white to yellow to gold to 
russet, and the altar on which the hearts of the 
sacrificed were burnt assumes a baleful shape in 
the shadows. Does the executioner-priest return 
to perform his ghastly ritual? 

Familiar with the pomp that surrounded the 
death of a neighbouring Egyptian monarch, 
the Phoenician kings of Byblos wished to enter 
the underworld in regal if not pharaonic style. 
Accordingly huge shafts were cut vertically 
through the rock, and immense stone sarcophagi 
were lowered into place. On the death of the king 
the funeral chamber was decked out with valu- 
ables that would enable him to find his proper 
place in the next world; then the shaft was sealed. 
To date, nine such tombs have been discovered. 
Little remains today of the gold or the glory, 
though one of the sarcophagi is still in place. But 
the size of the shafts and of the tombs, the latter 
carved from quarries high up in the mountains 
and laboriously carried down to Byblos, isenough 
to give a sense of the splendour which sur- 
rounded these monarchs. 

By far the most important of these sarcophagi 
is now the Museum of Beirut’s most precious 
exhibit. It is the sarcophagus of King Ahiram 
(11th century B.c.), and on it is an engraving, not 
in hieroglyphic but in alphabetic script. Further, 


A.J. Thornton 


this script is the ancestor of all modern alphabets. 
It relates how Itobal, son of Ahiram, built this 
coffin as his father’s abode in eternity, and calls 
down curses on any violator of the tomb. The 
invocation did not, alas, prevent the Woman of 
Byblos (if indeed it was she) from rifling the 
chamber, but it did at least preserve the sarco- 
phagus with its Father of Alphabets. 

With the coming of the Greeks in the wake of 
Alexander the Great, Byblos acquired its second 
name and entered its golden period. The ancient 
name was Gubla and then Gebal, which survives 
in its modern Arabic name of Jebail, meaning 
‘little mountain’ (the old town is built on a 
hillock). It is as Gebal that it is mentioned by 
Ezekiel (27:9) and its inhabitants by Joshua 
(13:5); they are also the ‘stone-squarers’ whose 
skill Solomon made use of when he built his 
great temple at Jerusalem (I Kings 5:18). The 


Greeks rechristened it Byblos, and for Europeans 
this name has somehow stuck. 

While under Greek influence Byblos became 
the centre of the ancient cult of Adonis and 
Astarte. Pilgrims came from far and near to 
participate in the annual religious festival. The 
legend, with its roots in neolithic man’s desire 
to secure fertility of the soil (and thus it is found 
in many regions under different names), is well 
known. Adonis, possessed of extraordinary 
beauty, becomes the lover of Astarte (she is also 
Aphrodite and, later, Venus). In spite of her 
warnings he hunts in the forests of Lebanon, and 
one day a boar sent by the jealous Mars attacks 
and fatally injures him. The mourning goddess 
wanders over the hills until at last she secures 
his release from the Underworld. The legend was 
celebrated every year at Byblos by elaborate cere- 
monies, which included sacrificial prostitution 


The oldest temple in Byblos is dedicated to the local Baalat, one of many goddesses known by that 
name and the most popular Phoenician deity. To its left is the so-called ‘Obelisk Temple’ 
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The Obelisk Temple, dedicated to Reshef, the Syrian ‘lightning 
god’. It gets its name from about twenty small obelisks that were 
found on the site, along with the remnants of others. Behind the 
Temple are six columns, all that remains of a fine Roman colonnade 


(Left) An everyday piece of household 
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these portable stone bowls the house- 


wife of Byblos would pound her corn 
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or the priest mix his ceremo: 
(Below) Tombs of Ph 
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and ritual sacrifice. Today the legend lives in 
the annual bleeding of the Adonis River, a few 
miles from Byblos, which in February runs red 
with the blood of the slain youth, and in the 
bright scarlet of the anemones which, scattered 
over the hills where Adonis died, carry his blood. 

The Romans followed the Greeks, and under 
‘them Byblos reached the apex of its religious 
popularity. Accordingly the Roman buildings 
were elaborate and extensive, with the Temple 
of Adonis particularly striking. A long avenue 
of pillars led dramatically up to the temple which 
had become the goal of so many pilgrims. With 
crowds from afar, with its many buildings and 


spacious temples, with its large amphitheatre and 
its flourishing port, Byblos must have presented 
a fine picture of Roman activity. Alas, little 
is left standing: six lonely pillars, fragment of 
the fine colonnade. Our best impression of the 
Roman town must be gained from coins such 
as the one Elias had found. The Crusaders had 
orders to build their castles on Roman sites so 
that stone would be readily available, and at 
Byblos they carried out their orders all too 
thoroughly. You have only to look at the castle 
walls, or in the harbour, to see what became of 
the famous colonnade. 

With the disintegration of the rule of Rome, 


The stretch of coast near Byblos where a woman is said to have found a tomb full of gold orna- 


ments, and where Phoenician coins and pottery are still often dug up by the local inhabitants 
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The little that is left of Roman Byblos is concentrated on the Acropolis. The amphitheatre 
(above) was reconstructed from parts left undamaged at about a third of its original size. 
(Opposite) The colonnade led from the north entrance of the Roman sanctuary to the lower town 


Byblos slowly sank into quiet obscurity. For a 
time it was the see of a bishopric, then it fell into 
Muslim hands. 

The Crusaders brought a new era of impor- 
tance to Byblos. For the invaders found in the 
ruins of the Roman town sufficient stone to 
build a splendid castle and a fine defended 
harbour. The castle is some consolation for the 
_ loss of the Roman temples; begun in 1103, only 
five years after the arrival of the first Crusaders, 
it remains in almost perfect preservation. Unlike 


other major castles, whose feudal lords had in 
time to give them up to the great military orders 
of the Hospitallers and Templars for lack of 
men and money, this castle remained under the 
direct ownership of the Genoese Seigneurs of 
Gibelet until about 1299, apart from one brief 
Arab occupation. Walking along the high walls, 
with the huge granaries of the castle below, and 
the mountains looming up behind, it is easy to 
visualize the anxiety and state of semi-siege in 
which the Crusaders lived. From the topmost 
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The British bombarded the Crusaders’ castle in 1840, and their cannon balls are embedded in it 


roof long hours must have been spent scanning 
the sea for sign of reinforcements. 

When the defeated Crusaders sailed away, 
Byblos became once again a peaceful backwater. 
History’s most recent touch came five and a half 
centuries later when, in 1840, Britain came to the 
aid of Turkey. This involved crushing the revolt 
of the Prince of Lebanon and his more illustrious 
Egyptian ally, thereby restoring the Lebanon to 
Turkish control. During the course of this cam- 
paign Sir Charles Napier’s squadron shelled 
Byblos; the cannon balls may be seen embedded 
in the castle walls to this day. 

“What an extraordinary and rich history this 
town has, I murmured as the evening light 
flooded our café. “And yet how many people 
know of Byblos? Probably not one in a thousand.” 

“You're wrong,” Elias said. “This town has left 
its mark on the world, and especially on the 
Christian world, in a unique way. In a way which 
ensures that its name will be repeated for ever.” 

‘Byblos?’ I pondered uncertainly. 

“Yes, Byblos. Byblos and the Bible.’ 
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Of course. The Bible indeed. Few Christians 
realize that every time they use the word “Bible” 
they are in fact using a corrupted form of the 
name Byblos. The papyrus on which the Greeks 
wrote was as often as not delivered to them by 
the enterprising merchants of Byblos, and in 
time it came to be called bydlos. Their books, 
written on the ‘byblos’, became bib/ia. When the 
Scriptures came to be written, they were the 
Books, or Biblia, par excellence; and before long 
they assumed a collective singular and became 
The Bible. 

Today Byblos is a quiet town, living on its 
vineyards and the past. Inhabitants like Elias 
still turn up a Phoenician coin or a Roman 
carving at frequent intervals. After the spring 
storms the beaches are crowded with townsfolk 
hoping to emulate the feat of the lucky woman 
of years ago. And on a summer’s evening, with 
the last wan glow of day on the water and the 
breeze of darkness filtering down the mountain- 
side, you may hear the ghosts of several hundred, 
generations gathering in the night. 


Cuzco, City 
of the Sun 


by SACHEVERELL SITWELL 


Chateaubriand has said that we carry within us a world 
made up of all we have seen or loved. That this is par- 
ticularly true of Sacheverell Sitwell is revealed by these 
extracts from his book Golden Wall and Mirador which 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson are to publish this month 


Our journey was nearly over: we were on the hills 
above Cuzco where the railway climbs in wide 
arcs, and must reach to twelve thousand feet or 
more. Whence we begin coming slowly down 
with a grinding of wheels till we are where we 
must halt and have to proceed backwards for a 
little, and get the first view of the roofs of Cuzco. 
Our little one-coach train is wandering through a 
eucalyptus grove, with more and more enticing 
views of the town below, the Cathedral Square 
and the churches and convents; coming down and 
down nearer to roof-level, and now even with 
some of the roofs of the town above us, but the 
train appearing to be heading in an entirely 
wrong direction, intent only on shunting itself 
into a suburb, until at a last bend of the line we 
can see the station and crawl into it, and have 
stopped at last. 

Now, installed in our hotel, we can look out of 
the window over a row of intervening buildings 
straight onto the square. I think the first sensa- 
tion it gives one is of the extraordinary tenacity 
of the Spaniards. This, more than the beauty of 
the architecture; it is not the art, but the 
character of the Spaniards, whether you think 
of cities as far from here as Mexico, or of how 
far you are from Spain. Where, in fact, are we, if 
you shut your eyes and open them again? It 
could be Cuenca or Astorga, or Lugo or Plasencia; 
some indeterminate town in Spain, but some- 
where of importance for the plaza has four 
churches looking out on it. No sign as yet of Inca 
masonry, and all we can see from the window 
speaks of Spain... . 

After a sleepless night in Cuzco one is a little 
lightheaded, and at the same time deafened by a 
concatenation of the bells in all ‘fifty churches’ of 
the town, beginning their first salvoes at the 


The Spaniards used much of the precisely jointed Inca 
stonework in Cuzco as foundations for later buildings 
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— : . Sa The main square of Cuzco is architecturally 
SERENE: ae ps, : perhaps the most ‘Spanish’ part of the town. 

i — (Above) The cathedral is typical of Spanish 
Colonial architecture, with its twin bell- 
towers linked by a highly decorated facade. 
(Left) The ornate 19th-century fountain. 
(Opposite) La Compaiiia is another variant on 
the Latin-American theme; it belonged to the 
Jesuits until they were ordered out of South 
America in 1767. It is now a parish church 
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unearthly hour of four-thirty, with renewed and 
louder broadsides in unison at five and six 
o’clock. But after a sleepless night it is better to 
get up early and be out of one’s room, so I 
started off on a brilliant morning that despite the 
clear air was, yet, pullover weather. None the less, 
within an hour, if you put your hand for a few 
instants on the bonnet of a car, so strong are the 
sun rays that you nearly scorch your fingers. 
Such is the equatorial climate, the altitude in 
spite of the apparent cold of the air only accen- 
tuating their strength, so that it is quickly 
understandable why the Indians, men and women 
alike, always wear a hat. Or is it something in the 
Amerindiantemperament, all over both Americas, 
from the war-eagle headdresses of the Red Indian 
braves, as we can admire those in George 
Catlin’s line-engravings, to the headdresses of 
quetzal plumes on the Mayan monoliths of Tikal 
and Copan, by way of the white hats of the 
mestizos of Cuzco, and ending in our own time 
with the brown derbies of the women of La Paz? 

Our footsteps lead us to the plaza or main 
square. An incongruous ‘1880’ fountain in the 
middle of the square, inspired by some silver 
épergne, has Indians spouting water from conch- 
shells into its basin, while, above this, a Red 
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Indian on the war-path in full war-paint with 
bow and arrows—the Inca Atahuallpa?—keeps 
the look-out over a lower basin where a couple 
of storks—or are they flamingos?—clap their 
wings. The sculptor was obviously not clear in 
his mind as to the difference between a Red 
Indian and an Inca. But, at least, this fountain 
does not distract attention; it is not vociferous 
enough to be seen and heard. 

These are the buildings in the plaza: the 
Compania of the Jesuits, ‘a witch’s cauldron of 
forms crowned by an attic suggesting sea horses 
and disassembled dinosaur bones’. Next to it a 
much lower facade which, in fact, looks like a 
fifth church in the square, and was the College of 
the Jesuits but is now the University. The 
Cathedral stands at an angle to the Compania 
with a building touching it to either side; El 
Templo de Jesi y Maria to the left which is 
plainly of the 18th century, and on the right 
El Templo de Triunfo which is another sober 
18th-century building. After which it is only 
necessary to add that all these facades were re- 
built after the disastrous earthquake of 1650, and 
that the great patron of the rebuilding was 
Manuel de Mollinedo, who was Bishop of Cuzco 
from 1673 to 1699. 
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Leaving the church interiors for the moment, 
for there is plenty of time on hand, we drive a 
little way out of the town in order to look back 
at Cuzco. It lies in a funnel-shaped valley, the 
thin point of which ends at the hills from which 
we approached it, and now it broadens out and 
is quite green and fertile. We have come out 
through a suburb of mean houses, past the other 
railway station and leaving on our left a church 
with a fine late 17th-century facade of Cathedral 
and Compania pattern. There are groves of 
eucalyptus trees and we meet a herd of llamas, 
once a common sight in Cuzco, but now so much 
of a rarity that one stops to watch them. Seven- 
teenth-century churches apart, this can be like no 
other country but Tibet, and yaks and llamas are 
interchangeable and would adapt themselves in 
either land. 


From where we are now the roofs of Cuzco 
give no such sensation as when climbing above 
them in the train. There is no hurrying in or out 
of Cuzco; the Cuzquefians live inside, and not 
outside the town. One forgets, and is thinking it 
is some ordinary town in Spain or Italy, when 
more llamas pass by in charge of a woman 
wearing one of the fiat hats of Pisac: a pure- 
blooded Quechua Indian. But we are returning 
to the mestizo town and now go up, above and 
behind the Cathedral, to the oldest part of Cuzco 
which has an entire individuality of its own and 
can be like nowhere else in the world but itself. 
The fiavour is so strong that almost it is its own 
caricature. As we get out of the car, sure enough 
a smallish herd of Ilamas straggles down the 
stone steps. The lanes are too narrow to drive 
along, not that this will stop the driver from 


Cuzco was the main centre of Inca civilization at the time of the Spanish conquest of Peru. 
Now, the city is predominantly Spanish Colonial in character, though in fact its population 
consists almost entirely of mestizos, that is to say people of mixed Spanish and Indian blood 
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attempting it. What we see is picturesque, 
emphatically. Nothing in Asia or Africa bears the 
slightest resemblance to it, and one realizes with 
a little of a shock that there is no word for it. 
Decidedly it is not American, though in America, 
and South American has too many connotations. 
It is something you could only see in Peru, or 
Bolivia, or in Ecuador, with local differences, but 
adding up to the same thing. I would call it 
Pacific South American, which is too clumsy, and 
in fact by and large it is the Altiplano of Peru, 
with regional alternations at either end which 
means in Bolivia and Ecuador. 

This is a famous corner of old Cuzco with a 
green-painted wooden balcony jutting out, and 
a doorway set across the angle with a view of a 
flowered court within. The painted balcony is 
part, in fact, of the Bishop’s palace, and leading 
off the flowered court are episcopal apartments 
with a sort of throne room for audiences and 
receptions and a number of episcopal portraits. 
But all the lower part of the outer wall and the 
wall opposite, making of it a cyclopean lane, is 
of huge Inca stonework. It is here, lower down 
the lane, that there is the twelve-sided stone of 
which one does not perhaps get the full technical 
significance at the first glance. It seems just to be 
a most enormous, odd shaped stone. But it has 
been fitted into its place as if with precision 
instruments, and one cannot but think the Inca 
builders put it there as something of a technical 
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triumph. They permitted themselves little or no 
ornament at all, and perhaps this was the only 
way in which they could express themselves out- 
side the dull uniformity of stone on stone. 

Stonehenge apart, one has never seen so large 
an area of stone construction without any 
ornament or carving, and it is this that puts 
Cuzco and other Inca buildings in a category by 
themselves. It may, also, be a reason for the 
bright mestizo dresses for which there could be 
no more telling background. Aniline dyes are 
used for them nowadays, and their colours are 
no longer the result of processes that may have 
come down from ancient times, but one may be 
inclined to think that for once the aniline dyes 
are better. Their shriller tones are scarcely muted 
in the unnaturally clear air, and perhaps emerge 
from it with the sort of force that would be 
lacking in the softer, more harmonious colours. 

A little further away we admire the doorway 
of Las Nazarenas, all Inca masonry on its lower 
storey with the stones recut, it may be, in order 
to make them a little smaller, and a pair of 
fishtailed monsters carved, one would guess, by 
an Indian who had never seen the sea. The 
doorway is very typical of Cuzco with its ‘minced 
up’ Inca stonework as high as the reduced stones 
would go, and above that whitewash. 

The impression of ancient Cuzco must have 
been of stark austerity lit up with gold; not 
gilding as that is painted onto carved ornaments, 
but sheet gold. The stones of Cuzco, some few 
of them, wore gold breastplates or cuirasses. The 
loot of the Conquistadores included golden 
plates, polygonal sheets they probably were, to 
fit over the stones: ‘these had been taken from 
the walls . . . they had holes in them showing that 
they had been secured by nails.’ The Spaniards 
saw a ‘quadrangular building . . . measuring 
three hundred and fifty paces from corner to 
corner, entirely plated with gold; of these gold 
plates they took down seven hundred which 
weighed five hundred pesos of gold.’ Perhaps 
seven hundred is an unconvincing number for a 
building which was three hundred and fifty yards 
long. One feels for once the Spaniards have 
underestimated. Perhaps the number of gold 
plates is correct but the dimensions wrong. 

And having reached the gold of Cuzco we will 
continue with it. The Temple of the Sun was the 
golden climax. It had a roof of grass-thatch with 
—a beautiful image!—golden straws set in the 
thatch, and the walls had massy sheet gold upon 
them. It had six courts with lesser temples, and , 


A street in Cuzco. Inca stonework 
can be seen in the house on the right 
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Many of Cuzco’s streets are so steep 
that they are built in stepped form 
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The 17th-century cloisters of Cuzco University, once a Jesuit College. After the expulsion of 
the Jesuits the cloisters were used as troop quarters un il the University was founded in 1828 
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the Temple of the Moon was walled with silver. 
On both sides of a picture of the moon—a 
woman’s face painted on a silver plaque—were 
the bodies of dead queens. A gold fountain with 
the image of the Sun upon it is our second 
intimation of any ornament. Up to this point the 
account is of sheet gold which must have glittered, 
and by ten o’clock in the morning in this curious 
climate been as hot as fire. 

But there are no paintings, or anything but 
the narratives of Garcilaso Inca de la Vega and 


other chroniclers, to help in reconstructing the 
scene. However, there are paintings which go a 
little, if only a very little way, towards telling us 
what we want to know. They are the series of 
twelve canvases in the church of Santa Ana, and 
their subject is the pagan-Christian procession 
of Corpus Christi. Their date is, maddeningly, 
perhaps as late as 1680, almost a hundred and 
fifty years after the Conquest, but one would 
hardly think this at a first inspection. The church 
of Santa Ana is outside and above the town, 


Llamas are becoming rarer in Cuzco, though they are still sometimes seen in the streets 
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on the road by which Pizarro entered Cuzco. 

It is a little of an experience to get to Santa 
Ana, and having arrived there, more of an adven- 
ture still to go inside. There was a wait of half 
an hour, no less, while the sacristan was found 
and, when identified, he had mislaid the key. At 
last, the key was found; then came the opening 
of wooden shutters, and a great pulling and 
unfurling of blinds and curtains which did not 
let in enough light to see the paintings, and those 
hanging on both walls near the altar are, in fact, 
too dark to make out the detail. 

We had to climb a rickety ladder to the organ- 
loft at the far end of the church where the 
nearest painting was only a few feet away. The 


Parts of the Inca Temple of the Sun were incorporated into the monastery 
of Santo Domingo, whose cloisters have replaced the temple’s courtyard 


processions of Corpus Christi at Cuzco must have 
been an Indian or semi-pagan mingling of the 
Semana Santa and the Feria of Seville. It was a 
kind of ‘visiting week’ for the statues of saints 
from villages all around. The much venerated 
Virgén de Belén was ‘at home’ to them all in this 
church of Santa Ana, and then on the feast day 
they were taken in solemn procession to Cuzco 
Cathedral where they stayed for the eight days 
of the octave. For the purpose of the procession 
the different cofradias or religious brotherhoods 
of the town made decorated floats on which to 
carry the images; there were embroidered robes 
for the statues, and decorated arches, and so 
forth, were put in front of the different churches. 
But the interest is the Indian, or 
even Inca character and detail in 
the proceedings. 

It is certainly true that these 
dilapidated paintings are, “by all 
measure, the most important’ in 
the old Inca capital, and it seems 
strange indeed that no steps are 
taken to save them. They cannot 
be allowed just to fade away and 
perish. They are quite unique in 
their suggestion of 17th-century 
Cuzco. It is one of the more 
curious of historical anomalies to 
feel sure in one’s own mind that 
all of the Incas are gone and van- 
ished, and then to see in one of 
the paintings in Santa Ana of 
Cuzco, ‘D. Carlos Suaynacap 
Ynga’, which is as much as | 
could make out of the inscription, 
leading the procession, in his 
patterned poncho with the sun 
upon his breast and a parrot over 
his head, while yet another per- 
ches on the corner of a balcony. 
These birds, so often painted 
above or near the Indians, must 
surely have an esoteric or enigma- 
tic meaning and one wonders 
what it is. 

After visiting the church of 
Santa Ana one may feel in the 
mood for seeing something else 
that is typically Cuzquefan as 
opposed to experiences that would 
be of a higher order in their 
motherland of Spain. And 
nothing could be more appro-* 
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The church of Ayaviri, a town on the railway between Cuzco and Lake Titicaca 


priate to this idea than the nuns’ church of 
Santa Clara. It is idle to deny that a part of 
the pleasure is in the difficulty of finding it. It is 
approached through a courtyard of a nearly 
indescribable, Andean isolation and remoteness, 
a dilapidation in which nothing had happened, 
and to which no news of the outer world had 
come, for how long? Just how long was it since 
this courtyard had received its last mark or 
signature of time? In the empty sunlight of one 
corner of it sat an old Indian spinning. He was 
less than half-witted, with an idiotic grin, and one 
did not like to walk near enough to be sure if it 
was a man or a woman. Again there was the 
sensation that grows on one in every town in 
Peru except at Lima that this is another and 
different population who are stoically waiting. 
Waiting for what to happen? For the parrot on 
the balcony rail to speak out a word and give 
the signal? For the parrot, despite its loquacity, 
is mute or dumb, and may one day speak its 
mind. And when that comes to pass? 


But a door opens, and two old women ser- 
vitors come out who are dark Indians. One of 
them has the key on a chain, and lets us into the 
oldest church in Cuzco. This is how architectural 
historians would have it, but in fact the interior 
of Santa Clara is both newer, and far older. For 
an instant as the shutters are opened up the 
interior appears to be one mass of dirtied mother- 
of-pearl set in small panels, which then reveal 
themselves as panes of mirror. The high altar and 
the side altars, as well, are all treated in this 
manner, but in technique it is mother-of-pearl 
inlay made of panes of glass about six inches 
square. They form flat arches or volutes that 
project wherever possible so as to catch the light. 
Their purpose is to flash and glitter, not to reflect, 
but long ago they have become misted over. In 
fact the mirrors are dumb, too, for it is not true 
to say they are utterly and completely blind from 
old age. One can still look into them from an 
inch or two away, or hold up one’s hand to a 
pane of glass and see some reflection in it. But 
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Indian youth and age. The old woman is chewing the 
leaves of the coca plant, a practice followed by nearly 
all Andean Indians to alleviate hunger and exhaustion 


the mists and cobwebs of old age are on them all, 
and they have lost their reason. As a form of 
decoration covering the whole interior of a 
church, Santa Clara is said to be unique in all 
South America. 

The high altar is three storeys high, but the 
glass panes are too big and the architectural 
design is rough and clumsy. An altar of looking- 
glass rising up to the roof of the church, and 
flanked with other altars of looking-glass, may not 
be an invention of a high order but it should at 
least have glitter and sparkle. And now perhaps 
the truth is beginning to declare itself that this is 
not a church of the white races. It is mestizo or 
half-caste decoration. The date must be the end 
of the 17th century, just the time of the paintings 
of the Corpus Christi processions that we have 
been discussing, yet seldom has one seen any- 
thing that looks older. It is frayed and old like 
some old article of clothing; a second-hand 
clothes-shop of a church, and with a little of the 
horror and distaste of that about it. The nuns 
are cloistered, in clausura, and we saw no sign 
of them. When we came out into the court again 
the shadows had moved, but the old half-wit 
Indian, man or woman, still sat spinning. 

On our last evening we went to see the church 
of Belén which we liked as much as anything in 
Cuzco out of the Cathedral Square. This church, 
and that of San Pedro, have nearly identical 
facades to which the esoteric interest attaches that 
they are the work of an Indian architect who has 
been identified as Juan Tomas Tuyru Tupac, 
though as the announcer of this news has it, 
there is nothing specifically ‘Indian’ about them. 
They are just good architectural frontispieces of 
about 1690 in three storeys, with fewer or more 
pilasters as in the three or four voices of a fugue. 
The comparing of facades is a game one can 
play in Cuzco. But there is another almost 
identical fagade to those of San Pedro and Belén 
in the case of San Sebastian, a village about 
three miles from Cuzco which has the interest 
that it is said to be inhabited by the Ayllos, 
families of Inca descent, who were settled here 
after the Conquest. And curiously enough on one 
of the towers of San Sebastian are inscriptions of 
1664 giving the names of bishops, priests and 
noble Indians, and the name of the architect 
Manuel de Sahuarauza, who was an Indian. The 
mention of ‘noble Indians’ at this late date is 
interesting. All three churches, San Pedro, 
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Indians of the Cuzco region 


Belén and San Sebastian, have pairs of towers, 
and are variants on the same theme which in turn 
is borrowed from the Cathedral, but that of San 
Sebastian is the only one of them which in its 
flat ornament seemed to have anything distinc- 
tively ‘Indian’ about it. San Pedro is perhaps the 
most successful of the three for Belén is a little 
clumsy in the recovery of its second and third 
storeys after allowing for the large space taken up 
by the bas-relief over the door. What is extra- 
ordinary after all is that we should be discussing 


17th-century facades by native Indian architects 
in Cuzco, which is how many thousands of miles 
away from the source of this architecture in 
Papal Rome! 


I will never see Cuzco again, where I have 
wanted to go for as long as I can remember; a 
town of Megalithic stonework, with tiled roofs, 
Baroque churches, a mestizo population, and 
now and again a herd of llamas in its streets, two 
miles high in air. 
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STAMFORD 


1461-1961 


AS FINE A TOWN AS MAY BE SEEN 


(Opposite) Looking up St Mary’s Hill to St Mary’s Church, with its fine 14th-century spire. 
(Below) Broad Street, Stamford, from outside Browne’s Hospital, which was built to house a 
dozen poor people. The traditional ‘bull-running’ is said to have started from Broad Street 
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St Paul’s Street, like most of Stamford, is a medley of architectural styles. 


The streets of Stamford were deserted and its old churches rose frowning and 
dark from the whitened ground, as Nicholas Nickleby passed through the town 
on a snowy night when he was travelling to Yorkshire and Dotheboys Hall. 


Other travellers at other times have seen the town in more fortunate circum- 
stances. Here, to mark the quincentenary of its charter (given in 1461 by 
Edward IV) are quotations from the writings of travellers in the 16th, 17th, 
18th and 19th centuries. Here also, to conclude, is Mr Geoffrey Grigson—a 
notable connoisseur of country towns—to give a view from the. 20th century 


JOHN LELAND in 1535-43 
from his /tinerary 


THEN I rode a 6. miles farther by like grounde, 
and there I enterid to the cawsey of Watheling- 
Streate, that there goith betwixt Ankester and 
Staunforde: and thens a 3. mile to Castelleforde- 
bridge [Casterton] stil apon the great creste of 
Watheling-Streate, by champaine ground, corn, 
and gras, but litle or no woode. 

Under Castelleford bridge of 3. arches of 
stone rennith a praty brooke. I can take it to be 
no other broke but Wasch, that cummith oute of 
Ruthelandshire, and not far beneth Staunford 
goith into Weland-ryver. From Castelford-bridge 
to Stanford ...amile.... 

The commune saying is there that Wasche and 
Wiland shaul droune al Holande.... 

Staunford was privilegyd but in Kynge 
Edward’s dayes for a borow, as concerninge a 
place in the Parliament Howse. 

Yet it was a borow towne in Kynge Edgares 
dayes, and then and syns it hathe all way longyd 
to the Crowne. 

There were 7. principall towers or wards in 
the waulls of Staunford, to eche of the whiche 
were certeyne freholders in the towne allottid 
to wache and warde in tyme of neadde. .. . 

In the southe parte of Staunford tounne 
withyn the waulles and by the market place is 
an hospitale omnium Sanctorum, founded by one 
Broune of that toune, a marchant of a very 
wonderful richenesse, and he lyvid in hac aetate. 
So that sum men be alyve that have seene hym. 

As much privilege is given to the toune of 
Staunford, saving privilege for treason, as hath 
be geven to any toune lightely in England. 

The northen men in one of the iii. firste Kinge 
Edwardes dayes dyd ille [rase] the toune of 
Stanford, and brennid many writinges of their 
antiquites and privileges. 


WILLIAM CAMDEN in 1586 
from his Britannia (Edition of 1695) 


On the borders [of Kesteven] by the river 
Welland, stand Stanford, in Saxon Steanford, 
built of free-stone, from which it has its name. 
It is a town of good resort, endow’d with divers 
privileges, and wall’d about; paying Geld (as 
Domesday-book has it) for twelve Hundreds and 
a half to the army, and towards the navy, and 
Danegeld; and had in it six Wards. When King 
Edward the Elder fortified the southern banks 
of the river to hinder the Danish inroads from 
the north; he built also on the south bank over 
against it a very strong castle, call’d now Stanford 


’ Baron, as Marianus has it. But at this day ’tis 


not to be seen; for the common report is, and 
the foundation-plot it self still witnesses, that 
that castle which Stephen fortified in the Civil 
war against Henry of Anjou, stood in the very 
town. In Edw. 3.’s reign, an University for liberal 
Arts and Sciences was begun here, which the 
inhabitants look upon as their greatest glory: 
for when the hot contests at Oxford broke out 
between the Students of the north and south, a 
great number of them withdrew and settled here. 
However, a little after, they return’d to Oxford, 
and thus soon put an end to this new University 
they had so lately began; and from thence 
forward it was provided by an oath, that no 
Oxford man should profess at Stanford. Not- 
withstanding, trade it self supported the town, 
till in the heat of the Civil war betwixt the houses 
of Lancaster and York, it was took by the 
Northern Soldiers, who utterly destroy’d it with 
fire and sword. Since that it could never perfectly 
recover and come up to its former glory, tho’ ’tis 
pretty well at this time. It is govern’d by an 
Alderman and 24 Burgesses, contains about 7 
Parish-Churches, and a very fair old Hospital 
founded by William Brown a citizen, besides a 
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new one on this side the bridge lately built by 
that Nestor of Britain William Cecil Baron of 
Burghley . .. aman, to say no more of him, that 
lived long enough to nature, and long enough to 
glory, but not long enough to his country. 


CELIA FIENNES in 1697 


from her Journeys 


Stamfford town is as fine a built town all of 
stone as may be seen, its on the side of a hill 
which appears very fine in the approach: severall 
very good Churches with high Spires and Towers 
very ornamentall, its not very large but much 
finer than Cambridge, and in its view has 
severall good houses; on the right hand of 
Stamfford is a house of Mr. Neals, in a pretty 
neate parke pailed in, the house not very big but 
lookes well; on the side of the hill over against 
Stamfford and on the left hand overagainst the 
town stands my Lord of Exeters Burly House 
eminent for its Curiosity; the Scituation is the 
finest I ever saw on the edge of the hill and sever- 
all rows of trees of severall acres above it quite 
to the Road, it stands in a very fine parke which 
is full of deer and fine rows of trees; you ascend 
to the house thro’ the midst of rows of trees on 
either side a very broad Glide or visto that looks 


finely to the River and to the adjacent hills. a 
distance clothed with fine woods; the town of 
Stamfford appears very fine on the left hand and 
most noble woods on the nght hand, the house 
looks very nobly, the Gardens very fine within 
one another with lower and higher walls deck’d 
with all sorts of trees and greens, very fine Gravel 
walks and Grass squaires with Statues and fine 
Grass walks, dwarfs and all sorts of green trees 
and curious things, very fine fountaines, there is 
one in the middle of the Garden thats just to 
the middle also of the house, that is of an ex- 
ceeding great size; there is a fine Vimeyard 
Warren and Groves which makes its prospects 
very delightful. . . . It is esteemed the fimest 
house and scituation that is in England and will 
be very compleate when finish’d. 


DANIEL DEFOE im 1724 
from A Tour thro’ Great Britain 


From hence we came to St. Martins, and stopp’d 
at the George, out of cunosity, because it is 
reckoned one of the greatest Inns in England. 
and thence proceeded to Stamford. This Town is 
placed in a kind of an Angle of the County of 
Lincoln, just upon the Edge of Three Counties, 
viz. Lincoln, Northampton, and Rutland: this 


As splendid inside as out, Burghley House near Stamford, built by William Cecil, the first Lord 
Burghley, is the largest and finest example of Elizabethan architecture left in England 
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_ Town boasts greatly too of its Antiquity, and 
_ indeed it has evident Marks of its having been 
a very great Place in former Days. 


History tells us it was burnt by the Danes above 
1500 Years ago, being then a flourishing City: 
it was also once an University, and here are still 
the Remains of Two Colleges, one called 
Blackhall, and the other Brazen Nose; on the 
Gate whereof is a great Brazen Nose, and a Ring 
through it, like that at Oxford; nor could it take 
this from Oxford, but Oxford from that, which 
is as old as Edward III. at the least, while that at 
Oxford was not built before Henry VII. But the 
famous Camps, and Military Ways, which still 
appear at and near this Town, are a more visible 
Testimony of its having been a very antient 
Town, and that it was considerable in the Romans 
Time. 

It is now a very fair, well-built, and wealthy 
Town, consisting of Six Parishes, including that 
of St. Martin in Stamford-baron; that is to say, 
in that Part of the Town which stands over the 
River, which, tho’ it is not a Part of the Town, 
critically speaking, being not in the Liberty, and 
in another County, yet ’tis all called Stamford, 
and is rated with it in the Taxes... . 

They boast in this Town of very great Privi- 
leges, especially to their Mayor; such as being 
freed from the Sheriff’s Jurisdiction, and from 
being impanelled on Juries out of the Town; to 
have the Return of all Writs, to be freed from 
all Lords-Lieutenants, and from their Musters, 
and for having the Militia of the Town com- 
manded by their own Officers, the Mayor being 
the King’s Lord-Lieutenant, and immediately 
under his Majesty’s Command, and to be es- 
teemed (within the Liberties and Jurisdiction of 
the Town) the second Man in the Kingdom; and 
the Grant of those Privileges concludes thus: Ut 
ab antiquo usu fuerunt, As of antient Time they 
had been accustomed: so that this Charter, 
which was granted by Edward IV. Anno 1461, 
seems to be only a Confirmation of former 
Privileges, not a Grant of new ones. 


JOHN BRITTON, F.s.A., in 1807 


from The Beauties of England and 
Wales 


It would be improper to leave Stamford without 
adverting to an almost singular point in the law 
of inheritance, called Borough English; by which 
the youngest son, if the father dies intestate, 


Burghley was chief minister to Elizabeth I. His tomb 
is in St Martin’s Church in Stamford’s southern parish 


inherits the lands and tenements, to the exclusion 
of the elder branches of the family. This, as well 
as the law of Gavel kind, which prevails in Kent, 
were of Saxon origin; respecting the reason of 
its introduction, the opinions of lawyers and 
antiquaries are divided. Littleton supposes the 
youngest were preferred, as least able to provide 
for themselves. Dr Plot conjectures that it arose 
from an old barbarous right, assumed by the 
lord of the manor during the feudal ages, of 
sleeping the first night after marriage with the 
vassal’s bride. Whence the first born was supposed 
to belong to the lord. Though this might afford 
a reason for the exclusion of the eldest son, yet, 
in the case of there being more than two, it does 
not satisfactorily account for the preference 
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T. Edmondson, from Jack Scheerboom 


given to the youngest. Mr. Peck’s opinion is 
less exceptionable: he says, that Stamford being 
a trading town, the elder sons were set up in 
business, or generally received their respective 
shares of the paternal property, while the father 
was living. 

A singular custom, called Bull-running, which 
annually takes place here and at Tilbury in 
Staffordshire, must not be passed unnoticed. 
Tradition relates, that William, the Fifth Earl of 
Warren, in the reign of King John, while stand- 
ing one day on the walls of his castle, saw two 
bulls contending for a cow. A butcher, to whom 
one of the bulls belonged, coming up with a 
large dog, set him at his own bull. The dog driving 
the animal into the town, more dogs joined in 
the chace, with a vast concourse of people. The 
animal, enraged by the baiting of the dogs and 
the clamour of the multitude, knocked down and 
ran over many persons. This scene so delighted 
the earl, who had been a spectator, that he gave 
the meadows where it commenced, after the 
first crop was off, as a common for the use of the 
butchers in Stamford; on condition, that they 
should annually provide a bull six weeks before 
Christmas-day to perpetuate the sport. 

This plebeian carnival, which has been insti- 
tuted five hundred and seventy years, is still 
held on the appointed day, the festival of St 
Brice; but from the account given by Mr. 
Butcher, of the manner in which the ceremony 
used to be conducted, it appears, that either the 
manners of the inhabitants are more refined, or 
their veneration for antiquity has diminished. 
Formerly, the night previous to the important 
day, the bull procured for the occasion was 
secured in the stable belonging to the chief 
magistrate; and the Bullards, or men appointed 


to take the lead in the pursuit, were clad in antic © 


dresses. But at present the magistracy decline all 
interference, the bullards are simply cloathed, 


and much of the original spirit has latterly 
evaporated. The morning the bull is to run, 
proclamation is made through the town by the 
bellman, that no person, on pain of imprison- 
ment, shall offer any violence to strangers. The 
town being a great thoroughfare, a guard is 
appointed to protect persons passing through it 
that day. No person pursuing the bull is allowed 
to have clubs or sticks with iron in them. When 
the people, after due notice given, have secured 
their doors and windows, the bull is turned out; 
when men, women, children, dogs, &c. run pro- 
miscuously after the animal with loud vocifera- 
tions and wanton frolics. After the diversion is 
over, the bull is killed... . 

[Hissey says in 1898: This sport continued till 
about the year 1838.] 


WILLIAM COBBETT in 1830 
from Rural Rides 


On the 3lst, I went to Stamford, and, in the 
evening, spoke to about 200 farmers and others, 
in a large room in a very fine and excellent inn, 
called Standwell’s Hotel, which is, with few 
exceptions, the nicest inn that I have ever been 
i ee 

From Huntingdon, through Stilton, to Stam- 
ford (the two last in Lincolnshire), is a country 
of rich arable land and grass fields, and of beauti- 
ful meadows. The enclosures are very large, the 
soil red, with whitish stone below. . . . Here, as 
all over this country, everlasting fine sheep. The 
houses all along here are built of the stone of 
the country; you seldom see brick. The churches 
are large, lofty, and fine, and give proof that the 
country was formerly much more populous than 
it is now, and that the people had a vast deal 
more of wealth in their hands and at their own 
disposal. There are three beautiful churches at 
Stamford, not less, I dare say, than three hundred 
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The River Welland, seen from Stamford’s Town Bridge 


years old; but two of them (I did not go to the 
other) are as perfect as when just finished, except 
as to the images, most of which have been des- 
troyed by the ungrateful Protestant barbarians, 
of different sorts, but some of which (out of the 
reach of their ruthless hands) are still in the 
niches. 


JAMES JOHN HISSEY in 1898 
from Over Fen and Wold 


Scott, who often travelled by this famous 
Great North Road, described St. Mary’s Hill at 
Stamford as being ‘the finest street between 
London and Edinburgh’. . . . Besides being 
beautiful, Stamford is one of the most in- 
teresting towns in England, with quite a 
character of its own; it is essentially individual, 
and therein lies its special charm: to me it is 
passing strange that such a picturesque and quaint 
old town should be so neglected by the tourist. 

. . . At Stamford we patronised the ancient 
and historic ‘George Inn,’ that still stands where 
it did of yore—an inn which has entertained 


generations of wayfarers of various degrees from 
king to highwayman. . . In 1645, Charles I. 
slept a night here on his way south from Newark 
... We eventually came upon Browne’s Hospital, 
Bede House, or Callis; a most interesting old 
building. . . 

Ten old men and two old women are boarded 
and cared for here, we learnt; the women having 
to act as nurses if required. Outside the building 
away from the road is a very picturesque and 
quiet courtyard with cloisters; these seem verily 
to enclose an old-world atmosphere, a calm 
that is of another century. The wall-girt stillness, 
the profound peace of the place made so great 
an impression on us that for the moment the 
throbbing and excited nineteenth century seemed 
ages removed... 


GEOFFREY GRIGSON in 1961 


CELEBRATING five centuries since its mediaeval 
charter of 1461, Stamford this year at last enjoys 
a hush it hasn’t known since the development of 
lorries. Till lately, when the new by-pass opened 
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half-a-mile to the west, the centre of mediaeval 
Stamford, the centre in fact of the old market 
area of this best of Midland towns, was nothing 
less than Al, nothing less than the Great North 
Road, from London up to Scotland. 

Sound-waves banged at dignified facades. 
Black-tarpaulined lorry succeeded lorry, insis- 
tently and dully pounding north or south, under 
the church spires, round corners, jamming Stam- 
ford people onto the narrowest pavements, jog- 
ging the glass stems in the antique shops, jogging 
the dust or the bones of Lord Burghley, Queen 
Elizabeth’s chief minister, beneath his grandiose 
memorial inside St Martin’s Church, across the 
Town Bridge. The thump continued seven days, 
seven nights a week. To come down Broad Street 
(the old corn and hay markets) or narrow High 
Street to All Saints’ Church or Red Lion Square, 
to stop—nothing else was possible—on the edge 
of the roar of the traffic river, then to try to cross, 
to snatch at a gap, was really a fantastic ironic 
lesson in the making of towns. Al, or Ermine 
Street, has been much of the making of Stamford, 
and had now killed its comfort, the traffic going 
through as if the town had become only an awk- 
ward constriction. 

The curious thing is to guess what Stamford is 
going to do in the next twenty years with its 
recovered peace and quiet. W. G. Hoskins, most 


informed of topographers, has described this 
unique town as a fossilized survival, a beautiful 
‘museum piece from a pre-industrial England’. 
Essentially it was made in its livelier days by two 
things—by that position on a great artery, and by 
its function as a country servitor. Here was the 
town at the steanford, the stony ford, the one 
safe ford over the Welland (down which small 
goods-carrying boats could penetrate to the 
Wash). Roads came in from Lincolnshire, the 
Fens, Huntingdonshire, Rutland, Leicestershire, 
Northamptonshire. So it has been a centre-town 
of clothiers, wool merchants, corn merchants, 
maltsters. And since Ermine Street (which once 
brought the Danish settlers from Lincoln down 
to Stamford), or at any rate the Great North 
Road, joined the southern, midland and northern 
parts of the kingdom, joined London to York and 
Edinburgh, Stamford’s face and nature were any- 
thing but provincial. Add to which it was a castle 
town (next to nothing, though, remains of the 
Norman castle, which towered over the Welland, 
just up from the Town Bridge), a town of monas- 
teries and priories under protection of the castle; 
then a Big House town, the town of the new rich, 
new powerful Cecils of the 16th century, who 
built the enormous Burghley House, on the out- 
skirts, between 1553 and 1589, a town for cen- 
turies under the self-interested, urbane but also 


Stamford’s charm lies not only in notable buildings, but also in corners like All Saints’ Place 
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Red Lion Square on market day. In the background is All Saints’ Church 


tyrannic control of their successors. Also a town 
of stone, above the stony ford, on the edge of the 
limestone, built from excellent local quarries—at 
Barnack, at Wittering, at Ketton (where the stone 
is still worked), at Collyweston, which put the 
stone roofs on Stamford. Circumstances com- 
bined to give Stamford its face of comfort and 
dignity and self-certainty, its old theatre, its 
assembly rooms, its bland spaces and streets, its 
churches, five out of the six (which survive from 
an earlier fourteen) all in one confined area. 
Now that the traffic has gone, the choicest 
entry into Stamford is once more from the south, 
past St Martin’s Church and over the Welland by 
the Town Bridge. That gives about the most 
appetizing preliminary view. More exactly the 
properest view of Stamford rising above the 
river, the ford, the bridge, is to be had from the 
Meadows, between Lammas Bridge and George 
Bridge, for preference on a fine sunny evening 
when western light strikes on the town. The castle 
mound has disappeared (removed before the war, 
to make room for a car park), but the light 
sparkles on walls and stone roofs of the 17th, 18th 
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and 19th centuries. On top of their irregular line 
mediaeval Stamford is still present in the church 
spires and square towers. 

That doorstep view absorbed, there are four 
monuments (out of a great many) to be contem- 
plated. One is Lord Burghley’s arched and com- 
plex piece of funereal swank (1598) inside St 
Martin’s. The second, across the road into 
Stamford, is the Burghley Almshouses, originally 
a hospital founded by the Benedictine monks of 
Peterborough Abbey. The third, across the river, 
and up the street, is the brass in All Saints’ to 
William Browne, merchant of the Calais Staple, 
who rebuilt the church before his death in 1489, 
The fourth, behind All Saints’, on Broad Street, 
on the old market space, is All Saints’ Hospital 
or Browne’s Hospital, which the same rich 
William Browne built for the poor in 1485. 

Between them, these select monuments explain 
a good deal about Stamford as it finds itself in 
this quincentenary year. The few hundred yards 
from St Martin’s up to Browne’s Hospital will 
give the measure also of the stony architectural 
unity and sophistication of Stamford, the steep* 
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The Mayor and civic dignitaries of Stamford going in procession from the Town Hall to attend 
a service held earlier this year at St Mary’s Church as part of the quincentenary celebrations 


gables, the dormer windows, the mansard roofs, 
the bow windows and bay windows, the measured 
fenestration, the elegant porches, a medley of 
several centuries united by stone—by those 
limestones weathered and yet reflective, and so 
delightfully various in colour and tone according 
to the light. 

There is a true brief story underlining a 
sophistication of appearance in Stamford which 
was once a continuing sophistication of culture. 
In 1806 a poor boy living on the other side of 
Burghley Park across the river, son of a whop- 
straw, a scarcely literate farm labourer, walked 
to Stamford and from a bookseller bought him- 
self a copy of Thomson’s Seasons. He walked 
home through Burghley Park, and was so excited 
that he sat down under the limes and wrote his 
first poem. This poor boy was John Clare; and 
Stamford, at that time, had not one but several 
booksellers, was a town in direct daily communi- 
cation with London, a town in which an educated 
tradition survived with some wide strength from 
the era of its many houses of monks, nuns and 
friars, and rich burgesses. 

How does it happen that Stamford has changed 
so very little of its face? That it remains the 
beautiful ‘museum piece of a _ pre-industrial 
England’, still so much of it the Stamford which 
was familiar to John Clare, or even to that 
powerful Elizabethan statesman who _ built 
Burghley House? Why isn’t it another Peter- 
borough, another Leicester, Nottingham, Rugby, 
or Northampton, something of an architectural 
hell-hole of drab housing for Midland factories? 
W. G. Hoskins gives the very instructive answer 
in his Making of English Landscape. The reigning 
Cecil, reigning Marquess of Exeter at Burghley 
House, could maintain his hereditary grip on 
Stamford and its two M.P.s only as long as there 
was no spread, no industry, no new housing, no 
influx of undependable uncontrollable house- 
holders with a vote. The railways began, the 
coaches were vanishing. So in 1846 Stamford 
desperately wanted to be on the new northern 
main line, just as it had been on the old main line 
of the coaches. The Marquess at Burghley House 
as desperately wanted nothing of the kind, and 
opposed. So the main line went via Peterborough, 
thirteen miles away. That was one thing. Another 
was that the Marquess of Exeter, through his 
control of the voters before the days of the secret 
vote, prevented any enclosure of the old open 
fields of the town north of the market area—the 
only direction in which Stamford could expand. 
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So there was no new building, no spread, 
no transformation—only (the coaches having 
vanished) stagnation, although later the east-west 
line from Peterborough to Birmingham came 
to Stamford on the far side of the river. In 1867 
Stamford lost one of its two parliamentary seats. 
In 1872 the Ballot Act introduced secret voting. 
The Stamford householder, the Stamford voter, 
was now free of the eye of Burghley House, and 
the town’s open fields were at last enclosed and 
were gradually built upon—though the old Stam- 
ford had survived (and largely survives), a fossil 
instead of a busy Midland muck-heap. Now- 
adays it is entertaining to observe the division 
between the old compact town area and the more 
recently developed open field area north of 
Broad Street and Browne’s Hospital, outside the 
line of the former town wall. Inside the old area 
names recall the Middle Ages—Goldsmith’s 
Lane, Castle Dyke—and the mediaeval religious 
houses, Blackfriars Street, St Leonard’s Street, 
and so on. Northward, where the open fields 
extended, you come to Queen Street, Victoria 
Road, Prince’s Road, Alexandra Road. 

What happens next? Like so many small towns 
with a long past behind them, Stamford of 1961 
does have a prosperous, clean look, does exude 
rather a pleasant self-satisfaction, does maintain 
some individuality, does have the lively shops and 
the quick active appearance of a country town 
whose larger neighbours are neither too close nor 
too distant. An historian of Gloucester once 
wrote a little enviously and also contemptuously 
that Cheltenham vis-a-vis Bristol and his own 
city had captured the ‘dissipation trade’. Seeing 
that it can be visited and admired, at last, without 
fear of the hazards of Al, can Stamford remain 
prosperous and content on the proceeds of its 
own country trade and its own form of the dissi- 
pation trade vis-a-vis its Midland region? Can 
survival, dignity, architectural seemliness and 
quiet be enough of an attraction economically? 

I hope so. Now its own master, free of castle, 
priors and the Big House, and the traffic of Al, 
I hope Stamford avoids temptation. Such a sur- 
vival is too rare, and altogether too fortunate to 
spoil. And it is a mistake to conclude that museum 
pieces (Stamford, by the way, does open its first 
actual museum this year) always have to be dead. 
More appropriately than most towns, Stamford 
could stage, for one thing, its own yearly festival. 
Note that a celebrated composer and conductor 
—RMichael Tippett and Sir Malcolm Sargent— 
are both sons of this ancient town. * 
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Miss Blazé is the author of Ceylon: Its Peoples and Its Home, which is 
being published this month by John Murray. She is herself a Ceylonese 


IN 1960, Ceylon, the smallest Dominion in the 
Commonwealth, elected Mrs Sirimavo Bandara- 
naike as its Prime Minister. She is the first woman 
in the world to attain this position of honour and 
to accept its responsibilities. Mrs Bandaranaike 
refused to stand for Parliament herself, but fought 
and won a strenuous campaign for her late hus- 
band’s political party, which now forms the 
government with a large majority. It seems re- 
markable that an Asian country should have the 
distinction of producing the first woman Prime 
Minister, particularly when one remembers how 
backward and retiring Asian women have been 
considered for centuries. But Ceylon women have 
never been in purdah; they figure in the stories of 
history, and throughout the time of the Sinhalese 
kings, ladies of the court had their place in the 
life of the palace. 

In 246 B.c., when Buddhism became the 
accepted religion of Ceylon through the teaching 
of Mahinda, the missionary son of the Emperor 


Asoka of India, history tells that Anula, wife of 
the younger brother of the King of Lanka (the old 
name for Ceylon), and 500 ladies of her company 
asked for admission to the priesthood. In answer 
to this request Mahinda’s sister, Sanghamitta, 
who had become a priestess in India and was 
renowned for her learning, ‘came to Ceylon with 
eleven other priestesses and ordained Anula with 
a great number of women’. Sanghamitta brought 
with her a branch of the sacred Bo-tree in the 
shade of which Gautama had found Buddhahood. 
This branch was planted with great ceremony and 
continues to flourish in the place where it was set 
over 2000 years ago. 

Through the centuries Ceylon has had its 
periods of peace and prosperity, but its early 
history also records many wars against invaders 
from India and other Eastern countries. Its posi- 
tion made it a convenient port for ships from all 
the shores of the Indian Ocean, and the island 
became well known to sailors and traders as a 
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Despite changes in the towns, Ceylon 
women in rural areas are mostly taken 
up with traditional tasks. They wash 
clothes in rivers and lakes, pick tea in 
highland gardens, or sit through the 
day in small factories, sorting bits of 
wood by hand from the dried tea leaves 


central market in the Eastern seas. They brought 
‘rich silks and draperies in exchange for elephants, 
spices and precious stones. . .” for which Ceylon 
was famous. Some of these gems are still kept in 
our museums in the beautiful settings of neck- 
laces and other jewellery once worn by Ceylon’s 
queen and court ladies. 

Then came the discovery of Ceylon by traders 
from the West, and its subsequent invasion and 
conquest. 

The Portuguese were the first to establish them- 
selves, at the beginning of the 16th century, and 
they occupied the maritime provinces for 134 
years; then the Dutch overcame the Portuguese 
and occupied these provinces for another century 
and a half; and lastly the British conquered the 
Dutch in 1790, and eventually ruled the entire 
island, till they gave Ceylon her independence in 
1948. 


From the 16th century there were frequent 
intermarriages, and each nation left its mark on 
the island in religion, language, food, and even 
dress. Ceylon now has many racial communities: 
there are Sinhalese, who are in the majority; 
Tamils, who came many centuries ago from India; 
Moors, traders from time immemorial; Malays; 
and people of European descent—Portuguese, 
Dutch and British. They all combine today to 
form one nation—Ceylonese. And through those 
periods of change, Ceylonese women developed 
that independent spirit which marks their atti- 
tude to most social, political or economic 
problems. 

Women’s interests in the early days naturally 
centred on their homes and families and on their 
religious activities in the temples. Buddhism, in 
spite of its liberal attitude, did not at first place 
women on the same level as men, yet they were 


The delicate transplanting of young rice plants in fields near Kandy in the Ceylon highlands 


Weaving bags, baskets and hats. Some women wear saris, others the blouse and skirt of Ceylon 


able to play a conspicuous part in the early his- 
tory of that faith and ultimately achieved a vital 
advance through it. Women’s societies were 
formed to attend to the needs of the monks in the 
temples and to the social welfare of the poorer 
people in the area. There was also time for 
making the beautifully embroidered canopies and 
other articles which are carefully preserved in 
temples and homes—and the younger genera- 
tion today are still keenly appreciative of tradi- 
tional patterns and perfect needlework, in spite 
of the modern electric sewing-machines which 
they use to such advantage. 

Christianity was spread by the Portuguese, 
who introduced Roman Catholicism, and by the 
Protestant Dutch, and it continued to extend its 
influence under British rule, which guaranteed 
freedom of worship for all religions, Buddhist, 
Hindu, Christian, Mohammedan. 


An era of peace and progress dawned at the 
beginning of the 19th century, and women of 
wealthy families of all religions and communities 
banded themselves together in voluntary organi- 
zations to improve social and living con- 
ditions in the areas in which they lived. These 
organizations, set up mainly on Western lines, 
were inaugurated and encouraged by private 
individuals and religious bodies, and were 
adapted to suit the needs of the country. Mission 
schools, orphanages and homes for the aged and 
destitute were opened. The first orphanage was 
started in 1823, by a Mrs Gibbs, wife of an 
English government official. By 1860 Ceylon 
women had begun to take an active part in 
charitable work, and a group of them gave 
magnificent service in the great cholera epidemic 
of 1892. 

The first two international organizations to 
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Mrs Sirimayo Bandaranaike, Ceylon’s Prime Minister, 
the first woman to hold this position in any country 


begin work in Ceylon were the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, in 1862, and the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, in 1866. They were 
joined by women from every community who 
shared their social work, and they now have 
members throughout the island. Then Roman 
Catholic nuns arrived to work in the hospitals 
and to found a leper asylum. A Social Service 
League was formed with a special section for 
women, which visited the city slums and gave 
practical help to the people who lived in them. 
It was a very gradual emergence of educated 
women, coming from conservative homes which 
did not look approvingly or encouragingly on 
wives and daughters undertaking and carrying on 
work of this type: the average woman would 
never have dreamt of taking part in politics. But 
the Married Women’s Property Act of 1924 at 
last made women aware of their rights; and the 
question of women’s suffrage was taken up by 
pioneers in 1927. On December 7 of that year an 
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inaugural meeting of a Woman’s Franchise 
Union was called to prepare for the Donough- 
more Commission which was expected the fol- 
lowing year to discuss adult franchise for Ceylon. 
Women’s interest in this commission was not 
taken at all seriously, though it was tolerated; 
but, at last, 1931 brought universal franchise 
to Ceylon. The ‘Franchise Union’ promptly 
changed its name to ‘The Women’s Political 
Union of Ceylon’; it was invited to send a dele- 
gate to the first Asian Women’s Conference, held 
in India, at Lahore, and eight women from 
Ceylon, representing various interests, attended 
the conference and made their contribution. 

These changes in the status of women affected 
mainly the towns, and hardly touched the rural 
areas, which hold 80 per cent of the island’s 
population; and they were in greatest need of 
sympathetic help and attention. Here, education 
for girls was almost unknown; economic and 
living standards were very low; ignorance and 
poverty prevailed in many parts. Women pioneers 
accepted this further challenge, and thirty years 
ago the Lanka Mahila Samiti (Ceylon Women’s 
Association), a movement similar to the Women’s 
Institutes of England and affiliated to the Associ- 
ated Country Women of the World, was formed. 
Its membership is open to all communities and 
creeds, and it now has over 150,000 members and 
2000 branches scattered throughout Ceylon, 
which are visited regularly by the organizers. It 
was founded by a Canadian-born doctor who 
came out to Ceylon over fifty years ago and 
married a Ceylonese. At the age of eighty-five she 
is still a member. To the great delight of everyone 
she was given the Magsaysay Award in 1959 for 
the active part she has taken in many branches of 
welfare work. 

The Lanka Mahila Samiti has progressed un- 
obtrusively and steadily, encouraging health 
education, literacy, handicrafts and agriculture 
on a cooperative basis. It has proved a dynamic 
force in the advancement of women in Ceylon’s 
rural areas. Mrs Bandaranaike has been an 
active member of it for nineteen years, coming 
into personal contact with village members when 
organizing the branches in her areas, and holding 
office successively as Treasurer, Vice-President 
and President of the Central Body. She resigned 
her post before standing for Parliament, as other 
office-bearers belonging to various political 
parties do before contesting or taking any public 
part in elections—a rule in this non-political 
association. 


In the East the traditional role for a woman is 
to be mistress of her home—a heavy one for the 
village wife, whose work goes on from dawn to 
dusk, but one which she accepts cheerfully. Like 
villagers the world over, she is hospitable and 
friendly, and retains an inborn courtesy unaltered 
through the centuries. 

Our countrywomen are clever workers, and 
their deftness and skill have been recognized 

today in our three major industries: tea, rubber, 


and coconut-growing. On the tea estates it is the 
women who know which tender leaves to pluck, 
and rubber trees are tapped more deftly by 
women than by the men. In the rice-fields they 
have their specific work, the transplanting, which 
means dropping hundreds of growing plants into 
the muddy fields, each separately and the correct 
number of inches apart to ensure the most profit- 
able yield. One of the coconut products, fibre, is 
twisted into rope by women and girls, and this is 


Mrs Bandaranaike says: ‘There is no responsibility women cannot shoulder equally with men’ 


now growing into a major cottage industry. 
Between harvesting and agricultural pursuits 
there are periods of inactivity, and this is where 
the Lanka Mahila Samiti helps to raise low 
economic living standards by teaching handi- 
crafts which use raw materials common in the 
area; by helping to set up weaving centres for 
cloth and mats; by cookery demonstrations; and 
by encouraging home gardens, to supply green 
vegetables and small commodities which are 
otherwise bought from the nearest market. 
Créches and nursery schools have been started, 
so that the older children may now be free to 
attend their own schools, and literacy classes for 
adults are held regularly. Over the years a trans- 
formation of our rural women has come about so 
unobtrusively that few even among politicians on 
election campaigns have realized how effectively 
women can unite and decide to use their votes 
and influence to carry out their plans. It has been 
noticed how women have cast their votes con- 
scientiously without reference to caste (which has 
been important at times in certain areas), religion 
or racial bias. 

Women in modern Ceylon follow the same pat- 
tern of life as their sisters in other parts of the 
world. They look after homes and husbands, 
bring up their children, and later take an interest 
in their grandchildren—and are usually blamed 
for spoiling them. Under the old order the pattern 
varied according to circumstances, areas, and the 
families into which they were born. They were 
governed by customs which did not allow much 
freedom. The wishes of the father as head of the 
family often dominated wife and children, and 
went so far that marriages were arranged, 
especially where they entailed landownership or 
brought other financial advantages. Young 
people lived with their parents and worked as a 
family unit. Today this pattern has changed. 
Coeducation gives more freedom of choice to 
a new generation. Marriages for love are frequent, 
and modern young couples live their own lives 
often far away from the district in which they 
grew up. 

Both world wars, particularly the second, con- 
tributed to this freedom. Till then the only open- 
ings for women were teaching and nursing, 
neither of them very well paid. It was considered 
a loss of status to go out and earn a living, 
especially after marriage. The post-war decline in 
employment accompanied by a higher cost of 
living raised the cry of equal pay for equal work, 
and equal employment rights for women. Women 
began to feel that sitting at home trying to keep 
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up appearances on an inadequate income was 
foolish, so they found remunerative employment 
for the sake of family and home when the hus- 
band’s earnings were insufficient. Careers became 
a necessity, and conservative parents who were 
unwilling to give their daughters a specialized 
course of training found that the girls preferred 
to be independent, whether they were likely to 
find it necessary later to supplement a husband’s 
income or not. Domestic help became scarce, for 
women who had previously been willing to work 
as servants were also getting better education, 
and looked for work which was accompanied by 
what they considered a higher social status. In 
short, we followed in Ceylon the familiar pattern 
laid down perhaps a little earlier by the countries 
of the West. 

Today all the professions are open to women. 
We have doctors, lawyers, journalists, auc- 
tioneers, policewomen, and land-girls trained in 
agriculture and animal husbandry. Women can 
serve on juries and enter the diplomatic service. 
They have contested and won seats in Parliament 
and proved their capacity to serve as Ministers of 
State. Of the three women appointed to the 
Senate, one has achieved the distinction of being 
Deputy President. 

Modern schoolgirls in Ceylon take a keen in- 
terest in netball, tennis, athletics, hockey and 
swimming. There are nearly 10,000 Girl Guides, 
with many companies in country districts: this is 
often a girl’s first contact with interests outside 
her home. The spread of literacy into the villages 
has contributed greatly to widening a woman’s 
horizon, and the Sinhalese and Tamil press reach 
an ever greater public. 

Women’s associations have been formed 
according to their several interests. Today most 
of these associations are affiliated to a central 
body called the All Ceylon Women’s Conference, 
and their representatives serve on its Executive 
Committee. This in turn is affiliated to the Inter- 
national Alliance of Women, of which a Ceylon 
woman was elected President in 1958, the first 
Asian woman to gain this distinction. A Ceylon 
woman was also elected Treasurer, and so the 
headquarters of this international association has, 
of necessity, moved for the time to our island. 

That gradual emergence of women which had 
its small but practical beginnings in the early days 
of the 19th century has now progressed so far 
that the women of Ceylon are able to make their 
own distinctive contribution to national and inter- 
national affairs, whether in their home village or 
as Prime Minister. 


